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MINUTES OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 18 JUNE 1993 





The President, R. Field, opened the meeting at 8.10 pm. 
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Present: P. Carwardme, K. Clark, D. Crosby, D. Dobrosak, 

I. Endersby, A. & E. Famworth, R. Field, E. Gray, M. 
Hunting, P. Kelly, M. Malipatil, M. Schutze, 

Visitors: C. Meehan, C. Herd, D Meehan. 


Apologies: 


J. Bums, T. New, D. & N. Stewart, K. Walker. 


Minutes: Minutes of the 1992 Annual General Meeting ( Vic. Ent. 22(4) 

21-23) were received and passed. (Hunting/Malipatil). 

Correspondence: Detailed. Received (Carwardine/Kelly) 


Treasurer's Report: "Moved by the Hon. Treasurer that the statement of receipts and 
payments for the year ended 31 December 1992 together with the 
statement of assets at 31 December 1992 as tabled and circulated to all 
members be received and adopted" 

Carried (Endersby/Famworth) 


Ian Endersby tabled his report inclusive to the 19 June 1993. 


1. General Account 

SBV Bank Account $3180 

Term Deposit due 24.11.97 $ 200 

Total: $3380 

2. Lc Souef Award Account 

SBV Bank Account $ 386 

Term Deposits due 14.6.95 $1400 

24.11.97 $ 500 

Total: $2286 


3. Junior Encouragement Fund 

SBV Bank Account $ 104 

Term Deposit due 24.11.97 $ 300 

Total: $ 404 
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4. 


Membership 


Country 

71 

Metropolitan 

36 

Student 

3 

Life 

_3_ 

113 

Associate 

5 

JJi 

Subscribers 

12 


New Members: 

Tina Wilson 
Robert Baird 


Deceased: 

W.F. Wilson 


Received (Endcrsby/Carwardinc) 

Committee Reports: The president outlined the status of these reports: 

Le Souef Report: In Vic. Enl. 23(1): 20. 

Conservation Report: To be submitted at a latter date. 
Entrees Report: In Vic. Enl. 23(3): 67-87. 


Editor's Report: M. Malipatil reported on the continued improvement in the format of 

the journal and thanked Council members and contributors for their 
assistance throughout the year. 

Before vacating the chair, the retiring President, R. Field, thanked the 
Society for its support during his term of office. He also thanked 
council members for their efforts and in particular the vice presidents, 
P. Carwardine and B. Vardy for taking the chair in his absence. He 
then declared all positions vacant and called upon I. Endcrsby to 
conduct elections for the incoming officials and council. 

The following were elected unopposed: 


President: 

Vice-Presidents: 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Public Officer: 
Editor: 

Excursion Secretary: 
Council Members: 


P Carwardine 
M. Hunting, B. Vardy 
Not filled 
I. Endcrsby 
I. Endcrsby 
D. Dobrosak 
P. Carwardine 
M. Malipatil, T. New 


Expressions of interest were called for representation on committees. Names of members who 
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expressed such interest were referred to the next council meeting. 


Entrees: D. Crosby, 

Conservation: D. Crosby, R. Field, D. Dobrosak 


The president, P. Carwardine, then invited R. Field to give his presidential address, which 
outlined the stringent methods used at the Keith Turnbull Institute to protect our native plant 
and animal species as well as exotic species of value from introduced biological control agents, 
was received with acclaim. A vote of thanks was given by P. Carwardine. 


Correspondence: 

Excursions: 

General Business: 


Detailed and received (Crosby/Ficld) 

P. Carwardine proposed an excursion to the Keith Turnbull Institute in 
the spring. 

Mr Frank Noelkea was elected to membership on a show of hands. 


Exhibits: 


R. Field exhibited an aluminium telescopic net handle with an 
extension of up to 10 meters. 


The President thanked members for their attendance. The meeting closed at 10-05 pm. 


COUNCIL MEETING, 16 JULY 1993 
Due to an insufficient number to form a quorum, no meeting was held. 


EDITORIAL 

As the incoming honorary Editor, I will endeavour to continue producing the high quality news 
bulletin we have all grown to expect from the Victorian Entomologist. The innovation of my 
predecessors will ensure the bulletin will continue to be produced to the same high standard. 

Some readers may notice a slight change in font in this edition. This and future editions of the 
magazine produced by the current editor will be published using Word for Windows. It is hoped 
that regular and new contributors to the Victorian Entomologist will continue to provide 
articles. It would be appreciated if articles be submitted on disc, (preferably 3.5 inch) in any 
standard word processing package or Ascii text along with a hard copy. 


Daniel Dobrosak 


SECRETARY WANTED 

A vacancy exists for secretary of the The Entomological Society of Victoria Inc. If you can fill 
this position, even for part of the year you would be most welcome. The council will offer 
assistance to any members considering applying for this position. 
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LARVAL HOST PLANTS OF SOME AUSTRALIAN CERAMBYCIDAE 


G.A. Webb 1 

Forestry Commission of New South Wales, PO Box 100, Bcccrofl, N.S.W., 2119 
1 Present Address: Rhone-Poulenc Rural Australia Pty Ltd, 3-5 Railway St, Baulkham Hills, 

NSW, 2153. 


Abstract 

New host records are provided for 9 species of Australian Ccrambycidae. Additional records 
arc provided for a further 6 species. Four species, Belhelium signiferum, Ceresium australe, 
Oebarina ceresioides and Syllitosimilis abberans , were reared from the same Acacia 
floribunda host material. 

Introduction 

Over the past few years, a number of workers (eg. Bashford 1991, Hawkcswood 1985, Hockey 
and de Baar 1988, Webb 1987 and Williams 1985) have published data on the larval host 
plants of Australian ccrambycid beetles. However, the plant associations of many species 
remain unknown. In this paper, 1 present a number of new records and confirm some previous 
records. 

Observations and Discussion 
Prioninae 

Agrianomc spinicollis (Macleay) 

A. spinicollis has been recorded from a large number of native and introduced host plants from 
various families including Anacardiaceac, Cacsalpiniaccac, Casuarinaccae, Mimosaccae, 
Moraccac, Myrtaccac, Protcaccac, Rosaccae, Rutaccac, Salicaccae, Stcrculiaceac (Duffy 1963, 
Lea 1916, Webb 1987, Webb et at. 1988b) and from the Kentia? palm of Lord Howe Island 
(Lea 1916). I’ delloides has previously been recorded as a larval host of A. spinicollis (Webb 
1987, Webb era/. 1988b) 

Paroplitcs australis (Erichson) 

Like A. spinicollis, P. australis has been reared from a large number of native and introduced 
plant species of various families including Cacsalpiniaccac, Casuarinaccae, Fagaccac, 
Moraccac, Myrtaccac, Protcaccac, Salicaccae, Solanaccac, Ulmaccae (Duffy 1963, Feam 1989, 
Froggatt 1893, 1907, 1923, Hockey and de Baar 1988a, Webb 1987) E ovata has not 
previously been recorded as a larval host of P. australis. P. australis usually attacks timber in 
an advanced state of decay which probably explains the wide range of host species recorded so 
far. 

Cerambycinae 
Amphirhoc sp. 

Amphirhoe spp. have so far been recorded only from species of Acacia (Bashford 1991, 
Hawkcswood and Dauber 1991, Hockey and de Baar 1988a, Williams 1985). 

Aridaeus thoracicus (Donovan) 

A. thoracicus has been recorded from a wide range of host plants including Aviccnniaccae, 
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Cacsalpiniaccae, Casuarinaccae, Ebcnaceae, Lauraccac, Myrtaccae and Rosaccac (Duffy 1963, 
Hawkcswood 1985a, Hockey and de Baar 1988a and b, Webb 1987, Webb el al. 1988b) and 
now from Platanaccac. 

Bethelium signiferum (Newman) 

B signiferum is a common pest of wattles (Acacia spp.) being recorded from a large number of 
species (Bashford 1991, Duffy 1963, Froggatt 1894, Hawkeswood 1985b, Webb 1987, 1990, 
Webb el al. 1988b, Williams 1985). A Jloribunda has not previously been recorded as a larval 
host plant of B. signiferum. Species of Eucalyptus (Myrtaccae) and Bambusa (Poaceac) have 
also been recorded as larval hosts of B. signifera (Froggatt 1923, Webb 1987, Williams 1985). 
Other species of Bethelium have been recorded from species of Eucalyptus , Calliiris 
(Cuprcssaccac) and Siphanodon (Cclastraccae) (Froggatt 1923, Moore 1972, Webb 1987, 
Williams 1985). 

Ceresium auslrale Carter 

C. auslrale lias been recorded previously from Lanlana camara L. (Vcrbcnaccac) (Williams 
1985, Webb et al. 1988b), Pultenaea stipularis Sm. (Fabaccac) (Duffy 1963), and from 
Evergreen Boncwood (species not identified) (Webb 1987). C. auslrale has not previously been 
recorded from Acacia spp. Other Ceresium spp. have been recorded from a range of plant hosts 
including Acacia, Calliiris (Cuprcssaccac), Exoecaria (Euphorbiaccac) and Avicennia 
(Aviccnniaceac) (Hockey and de Baar 1988b, Webb 1987, Webb ct al. 1988a) 


Oebarina ceresioides Pascoe 

O. ceresioides was previously known only from Calliiris columellaris F. Muell. 
(Cuprcssaccac) (Hockey and de Baar 1988a) and a species of Eucalyptus believed to be E 
largiflorens F. Muell. (as bicolor) (Myrtaccae) (Duffy 1963). This is the first record from a 
species of Acacia. 

Didymocantha obliqua Newman 

The only other known larval host of D. obliqua is Avicennia marina (Forsk.) Vierk. 
(Aviccnniaceac) (Hockey and de Baar 1988b). Other species of Didymocantha have been 
recorded from species of Eucalyptus and Acacia (Duffy 1963) and in New Zealand from 
species of Nolhofagus (Fagaceae) and Leplospermum (Myrtaccae) (Duffy 1963). 

Neobelhelium megacephalum Blackburn 

There are no previous records for this species. Unfortunately, the host could not be confirmed. 
Syllitosimilis abberans McKeown 

This species has previously been recorded only from Acacia spp. (Webb el al. 1988b, Williams 
1985). This is the first record of A. Jloribunda as a larval host. 

Tryphocaria acanthocera (Macleay) 

T. acanthocera appears to be restricted to Eucalyptus spp. (Duffy 1963, Hockey and de Baar 
1988a, Webb 1987), although Duffy (1963) also recorded Angophora coslala (Gaertn.) Britten 
(as A lanceolata) and Agalhis robuslus C. Moore (Araucariaccac). As the taxonomy of this 
genus and the closely related Phoracanlha is confused, it would be useful to examine the 
specimens reared from Angophora and Agathis, as they may not be T. acanthocera. 
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I. ami in ae 


Ancita sp. nr. lineola (Newman) 

While Ancita spp. have been reared from a large number of Acacia spp. (Bashford 1991, Best 
1881, Dixon 1908, Duffy 1963, Froggatt 1893, Hawkeswood 1985a and b, Hockey and de 
Baar 1988a, van den Berg 1980, 1982, Webb 1987, 1990, Webb ct al. 1988b, Williams 1985) 
and Eucalyptus paniculala Sm. (Williams 1985), there are no confirmed records of A. lineola 
from any host plant. However, this may be related to confusion between species of Ancita. 

Athemistus sp. 

The genus Athemistus is in need of revision as few specimens in collections bear names and few 
recent workers have been confident enough to assign names to specimens. Athemistus spp. have 
been reared from Eucalyptus (Webb 1987, Williams 1985), Noihofagus (Fagaccac) (Webb el 
al. 1988b), Lantana (Verbenaceae) (Webb 1987) and Pinus (Pinaccae) (Webb 1987). 

Depsages solandri (Fabricius) 

D. solandri has been recorded on a number of occasions from the dead flowers stalks of 
Xanihorrhoea spp. (Froggatt 1894, Hawkeswood 1985b, Webb 1987). 

Disterna plumifera (Pascoe) 

D. plumifera has been recorded from a large number of native and introduced plant hosts of the 
families Apocynaccac, Avicenniaccac, Euphorbiaccac, Fabaccae, Meliaccae, Moraccae, 
Myrtaccac, Pinaccae, Rosaccae, Rutaccac, Salicaceac, Solanaceae and Stcrculiaccac (Duffy 
1963, Hockey and de Baar 1988a and b, Webb 1987, Webb et al. 1988, Williams 1985). 
Webb (1987) previously recorded P. radidta as a host of D. plumifera. D. plumifera has also 
been recorded from Pinus patula Schlecht et. Champ, and Pinus taeda L. (Dufly 1963). 
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Table 1. Larval host plants for some Australian Ccrambycidae. All specimens are 

lodged in the collection of the Forestry Commission of N.S.W. 


Species 

Location 

Collector 

Host Plant 

Comments 

Prioninae 

Agrianome 

spinicollii 

NSW, Kanpsey 

E.E. 

Taylor 

Populus deltoides 

Marsh (Salicaceae) 

emerged on 2 December 1988 
from decayed timber collected on 
23 January 1987. 

Paroplites 

australis 

NSW, Sydney, 
Cumberland 

S.F. 

E.E. 

Taylor 

Eucalyptus ovata 

Labill (Myrtaceae) 

emerged 5 January and 23 
November 1988 from decayed 
timber collected in August 1987, 

Cerambycinae 

Amphirhoe sp. 

NSW, Cobar 

A. Salmon 

Acacia sp. (prob A. 
harpophylla F. Muell. 
ex Bcnth. 

(Mimosaceac)) 

emerged between October 1987 
and January 1988 from timber 
collected on 20 January 1987 

Andaeus 

thoracicus 

NSW. Sydney, 
Woollahra 

E.E. 

Taylor 

Plalanus sp. 
(Plalanaccae) 

emerged on 19 December 1988 
from dead branch stub of) 
limber collected on 15 October 
1986. 

Belhelium 

signi/erum 

NSW, Sydney, 
Cumberland 

S.F. 

G.A. 

Webb 

Acacia flonbunda 
(Vent.) Willd. 
(Mimosaceae) 

emerged 2 December 1987 and 

15 January 1988 from brandies 
collected on 20 October 1986. 

Cere stum australe 

NSW, Sydney. 
Cumberland 

S.F. 

GA. 

Webb 

Acacia flonbunda 
(Vent.) Willd. 
(Mimosaceae) 

emerged July 1988 from 
branches collected on 20 October 
1986 

Oebarina 

ceresioides 

NSW, Sydney, 
Cumberland 

S.F. 

GA. 

Webb 

Acacia flonbunda 
(Vent.) Willd. 
(Mimosaceae) 

emerged on 15 January 1988 
from branches collected on 20 
October 1986 

Didymocanlha 

obliqua 

NSW, Sydney, 
La Pcrouse 

E.E. 

Taylor 

Prunus persicafL.) 
Balsch. (Rosaccac) 

emerged on 13 December 1988 
from dead branch collected in 

May 1988. 

Neobethchum 

megacephalum 

NSW. 

Budgewoi 

A. 

Garbellini 

"native grape vine" 
possibly Cissus sp. 
(Vitaceae) 

emerged during March 1988 
from dead vines (ca. 50mrn 
diameter) collected in October 

1987 

Syllitosimilis 

abberans 

NSW, Sydney, 
Cumberland 

S.F. 

GA 

Webb 

Acacia flonbunda 
(Vent.) Willd. 
(Mimosaceae) 

emerged 1 December 1986 and 2 
January 1987 from branches 
collected on 20 October 1986. 

Tryphocaria 

acanthocera 

NSW, Sydney, 
Cumberland 

S.F. 

GA. 

Webb 

Eucalyptus saligna Sm. 
(Myrtaceae) 

emerged on 12 December 1988 
from trunk of living (25cm 
diameter at base) tree. The 
damaged area of the tree trunk 
was enclosed with nylon mesh 
during October 1987 to catch the 
emerging adult. Damage was 
typical of the "bullscyc" 
described by Moore in DulTy 

0963)_ 
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Tabic I. (Continued) Larval host plants for some Australian Cerambycidae. All specimens 
arc lodged in the collection of the Forestry Commission of N.S.W. 


Lamiinae 

Ancita sp. nr. 
lineola 

NSW, Sydney, 
Cumberland 

SF. 

E.E. 

Taylor 

Acacia sp. 

(Mimosaccae) 

emerged on 3 January 1984 from 
timber collected in late 1987 

Athemistus sp. 

NSW, Bathurst, 
Sunny Comer 
SF, 

JA. 

Simpson 

Pinus radiata D. Don 
(Pinaccae) 

collected as an adult under the 
bark of a stump. 

Depsages solandn 

NSW, Tumut, 
I-akc Blowcring 

G.A. 

Webb 

Xanthorrhoea australis 

R Br. 

(Xanthorrhoeacae) 

emerged during September 1988 
from a (lower spike collected on 

2 May 1988. 

Di sterna plumifera 

NSW, 

Mittagong, 
Penrose S.F., 

G.A. 

Webb 

Pinus radiata D. Don 
(Pinaceae) 

emerged as adults on 22 

September 1987 from timber 
collected on 2 July 1987. 


NSW, 

Mittagong, 
Bellanglo SF 



emerged as adults on 21 

September 1987 from limber 
collected on 24 July 1987 (as 
larvae). Pupation was noted on 

1 September 1987. 


NSW, 

Mittagong, 

Gerrigaroo 

Plantation 



emerged as adults on 14 

September 1987 from timber 
collected on 24 July 1987. 


BACK ISSUES NOW AVAILABLE 


The Scicty offers the following prices to members for back issues of the Victorian 
Entomologist: 

Volume 1 (1971) - Volume 18 (1988) $1.00 per issue 

Volume 19 (1989) - Volume 21 (1991) $2.50 per issue 

Volume 22 (1992) - $3.00 per issue 

Most volumes comprise 6 issues and, for more than 10 issues, the total price is discounted by 
10%. Postage is free within Australia. 

The Society currently holds stocks of most parts since Volume 15 and photocopies can be made 
of earlier issues if they arc not held in stock. 

Please contact the Hon. Editor with your requests. The Council has a policy of requesting 
payment in advance. 
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A TRIP TO THE OLD AND THE NEW MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 


David and Joyce Holmes 
5 Overbay Avenue, Dromana, Vic. 3936 


On March 4th 1993 we travelled to Bright, to spend a week with the intention of visiting some 
of our old collecting spots, and to find out what insects were flying. We were two days later this 
time than we were in 1990 on our last visit there (see Holmes D. & Holmes J. 1990). On 
arriving we took a short journey out to a site beside the Ovens River, where we had found 
Heteronympa paradelpha flying on our last visit, but all to be seen were two battered female 
specimens, and only a few Heteronympha penelope sterope when usually there are plenty. Also, 
wc took only one Taractrocera papyria papyria, and one female Oreixenica lalhoniella 
herceus. From this wc gauge that the season was one week earlier than last time. 

The following day wc travelled over Mt Hotham to Boggy Creek - an elevation of about 914 m 
where we found a similar situation. There were no Oreisplanus munionga as there were last 
time. Usually there arc a few Heteronympha cordace still around but this year there were none 
at all. Wc collected two Neolucia hobartensis one Oreixenica latialis latialis and the usual 
large number of O, lalhoniella herceus. At Brandy Creek, we took a few female O. correae, 
Vanessa kershawi, V. Ilea and Ziztna labradus. Back at Mt Hotham, on the side of the road just 
below the summit, we found O. orichora still flying. It would seem that while there are orichora 
flying it is too early for O. latialis. On the lower slopes of the mountain, at the wayside stop, wc 
caught one Trapezites eliena. 

As it was forecast that the weather would soon break I decided to do a short day trip to Mt 
Buffalo. This was Saturday, March 6th, and here also the season was early, there was very little 
flying around. Despite this, a few O. latialis theddora were active with more females than last 
time The only O. correae observed were females, whereas on our last visit the place was 
"buzzing' with Anisynta dominula drachmophora of both sexes, this time there were very few 
flying and all examples of this skipper were in a battered condition. 

The trip wc had planned for Monday, March 8th to the Falls Creek area had to be abandoned 
due to the rain and heavy thunderstorms the night before, and we did not get another suitable 
day before we left Bright. 

Thursday, March 11th we set off fot Tumut via the Hume Highway. Wc bypassed Albury to go 
through Boncgillla as it was of interest to see after 50 years, the area where I had done some of 
my Army training before going to New Guinea. From there wc took the back road which 
brought us out on to the Hume Highway at Ken Maynard's legendary Ettamogah Pub. Arriving 
at Tumut, where wc spent a week, was a new experience for us as we had-never been in that 
area before. On Saturday, March 13th, wc took a day trip to Kiandra, travelling past Mt 
Sehvyn, a ski resort in the winter months, and going onto Cabramurra, the highest town in 
Australia. Wc observed O. latialis latialis flying at Mt Selwyn. While at Tumut wc took a trip 
to Batlow, a town of about 609 m elevation, which is a large fruit growing area, and was of 
interest to us having been orchardists ourselves. Here we found the fruit season a week late. It 
was also too late to look for the pale form of Oeitoneura acanlha which is supposedly near 
Talbingo (sec Common and Waterhouse 1981 pages 334-335). We spent the rest of the days at 
Tumut exploring the area, and visiting an African Violet farm on Tumut Plains (one of Joyce's 
interest). We found it a very good growing season around Tumut and the grass was unusually 
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green and had been right through the summer season. 

On March 18th, we hooked up the caravan to travel over the Snowy Mountains Highway to 
Nimmitabcl, viewing on the way the beauty of the Blowering and Talbingo Dams. We stopped 
near the road works building at Kiandra for a morning cup of tea, as it had been a long haul 
over the mountains. Kiandra was an old gold mining town, close to 1200 m elevation. In the 
early days it was reputed to have had thousands of fossickers, and many make shift pubs, 
mostly composed of canvas. It was snow bound in the winter months and the mailman travelled 
on skis. Today, however, there arc only two dclapidatcd old houses and the road works building, 
which goes to show that when the gold ran out so did everyone else! We found O. latiatis 
latialis were also flying in this area. 

Arriving at Nimmitabcl at noon we unhooked and had lunch. Then we went out on the road 
towards Glen Bog looking for O. latialis form nama but there were none to be found. This was 
dissapointing, as it was what we had based our trip on. At Glen Bog there were very few 
butterflies flying, except for a few moths and some A. dominula draco. The only other butterfly 
present was O. lalhioniella herceus in large number. We then tried the Kydra Road but found 
only A. dominula flying. The next day, March 19th, after studying the map, we decided to try 
the Dalgcty Road, as it showed mountainous ranges crossing the roadway, but finding very little 
there we branched off on a back road to Cooma. Here we found a few A. dominula in various 
places but no O latialis nama. After reaching Cooma, over the Monaro, which is an Aboriginal 
word meaning treeless plain, as we were told it never had trees, we travelled back on the 
highway towards Nimmitabcl, and although we tried Rockflat Rd and Rockflat Creek Rd we 
failed to find any O. latialis nama. We decided that it was perhaps a week too early for this 
year, even though they have been found there, on March 18th in other years. As there was 
nothing else to stay at Mimmitabel for, we decided to move on to Cann River. 

On March 20th we set off, travelling through Bombala towards Noorinbee, to spend some time 
with Archie May, and to look for Heteronympha banksii and other butterflies around the Cann 
River area. However, as we travelled south the rain set in, so after stopping to see Archie May, 
and in between showers netting eight Trapezites symmomus, on Archie's famous Buddleia 
bushes, we realised that the rain had ended any more collecting so we decided to head for 
Mirboo North to see our family before returning home. 

Even though we missed out on collecting O. latialis nama, which was dissapointing, we had a 
marvellous holiday. It was a new experience to see country we had never seen before, with 
scenery to rival any other in Australia. We never cease to marvel at the high country in summer 
time. 
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OVIPOSITION BEHAVIOUR IN PARNARA NASO SI DA (WATERHOUSE) 
(LEPIDOPTERA: HESPERIIDAE) 

Kelvyn L. Dunn 

Faculty of Environmental Sciences, 

Griffith University, Nathan, Queensland 4111 


Abstract: Oviposition behavior of Pamara naso sida (Waterhouse) is described and 
discussed. Persia hexandra Swartz (Poaceac) is recorded as a new larval foodplant. Females 
usually lay on the stems and leaves of the host, but may choose seed heads of other grasses if 
they protrude from amongst dense host foliage. General female oviposition behaviour is 
compared with literature records. Two egg color morphs arc apparent amongst those freshly 
laid. 


Introduction 

The straight swift, Parnara naso sida, although widely distributed in coastal eastern Australia, 
is a remarkably scarce skipper as it is presently known from only 34 sites (Dunn unpubl. data). 
Indeed, this hesperiine skipper could be rendered quite rare, if it were not for the prominent 
hilltopping behaviour displayed by males (Miller & Morhaus 1975), which has not only made 
their collection more predictable, but has periodically added to the tally of known sites. This 
familiar mate locating strategy, which involves the aggregation of males about topographic 
features (Shields 1967), may often give a distorted impression of the species actual population 
numbers, perhaps suggesting they arc quite abundant, or even the dominate butterfly species in 
the general area (sec Miller & Morhaus 1975). In the McPherson phytogcographic region (see 
Dunn & Dunn 1991 p 59) adults have been recorded in all except the winter months (Dunn & 
Dunn 1991 p 161). 

P. naso is widespread throughout much of South-East Asia, and the larvae feed on Poaceac and 
one member of Araceac (Common & Waterhouse 1981). Indeed, it was initially thought by 
Waterhouse (1932) to have been accidentally introduced to Australia, but two years later he 
(Waterhouse 1934) credited Australian material with subspecific distinction. In Australia the 
larvae feed on Rice (Oryza saliva) (Storey 1977), and to this can now be added a native 
monocotyledon. Swamp rice grass, Leersia hexandra Swartz, a locally abundant host, which it 
shares in some localities with up to four other butterflies (Dunn & Dunn 1991, Dunn 1993b,c). 
It is likely P. naso would also utilise the native Wild Rice (Oryza sp ), if their distributions 
coincided, as this is a foodplant of P. amatia (Common & Waterhouse 1981) and these 
congeners appear to share the same hosts. 

Near Mimosa Creek, on Griffith University campus at Nathan, adults have been encountered 
sporadically during spring and summer, either m flight or settled on low vegetation in vine 
thicket and the adjacent woodland area, always in close vicinity to the larval host which grows 
profusely in the permanent swampy areas P naso and Toxidia rietmanni (see Dunn 1993b) 
occupy the same general habitat on campus. Although the latter is locally common and regularly 
encountered, by contrast, no more than one adult of P. naso was encountered at any one time, 
and on many occasions none were seen. Juvenile stages, however, were periodically present 
during the summer months but scarce, and mature larvae were quite rare despite the abundance 
of the foodplant. Eggs proved the more frequently encountered stage, and pupae were not 
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found. The nocturnal larvae probably fall prey to the many roving wolf spiders, which at the 
peak time of the larval presence, were sometimes disturbed from the grass, or were seen floating 
nearby on water surface tension. 


Observations 

During a sunny period, at 1:45 EST, on 7 January 1993, along Mimosa Creek a dull brown 
hcsperiinc skipper, was sighted flying in the vicinity of the course grass, L. hexandra (Poaceae). 
This grass densely surrounded a permanent wet spot situated in vine thicket, and as torrential 
rains had fallen the previous evening, the grass to which this skipper was attracted had been 
flattened by the flow and associated flooding. The grassy swamp was then in full sunshine, with 
a shade temperature in the vicinity of 30°C. There had been preliminary storm activity prior to 
the observation and much of the morning had been overcast. 

The skipper, which proved to be a female of P. naso, was first seen flying beneath the vine 
thicket canopy, a metre or so from the grassy patch where I had earlier found juveniles. Her 
flight was quite rapid and darting as she emerged from the shady vegetation and flew very low 
(within 20cm of the water level) back and forth a couple of times above the soaked grass leaves, 
many of which were still lying flat having been trapped in the water surface tension. No 
hovenng behavior occurred during her flight as she gradually reduced altitude to within a couple 
of centimetres of the water surface. She then abruptly landed, on a old brown sheath which 
protruded very slightly from the main stem of L. hexandra, about I cm above the water height 
(flood level). Vertically oriented, her wings were held fully closed and her head was directed 
upward. She remained stationary and extended her abdomen to contact the stem for the purpose 
of oviposition. Without laying, however, she took to flight, perhaps having been disturbed. 
After take off, her flight behaviour was again similar, and she quickly landed about one metre 
away on a horizontally lying grass blade of the same plant species. Tins brief flight and rapid 
settling behavior was repeated five times after which she was examined for purpose of 
identification. Because the water body served as a occluding barrier, it was difficult to 
determine whether any eggs were laid on each of the other four instances, and the eggs, if laid, 
could not be recovered easily for the same reason, as they were situated on grass blades 
protruding from within the swamp. The time lapsed during this complete observation was about 
one minute, but each instance of'egg laying' was limited to about ten seconds 

In order to lcam more about the behavior of this hcsperiinc skipper repeated visits, often daily, 
were undertaken, but it was not until the 1st of February that a second observation on 
oviposition occurred. The time was 2:00pm EST and the hosts were again in direct sun; a shade 
temperature of 29 C was recorded and there had been earlier periods of partial cloud cover. 
This particular female, which was in good condition, settled to lay four times in my presence, 
and after the placement of each egg, flew from 30cm to one metre in order to select another 
oviposition site. She settled on the under surface of grass leaves at two-thirds height on the 
plants. Her head faced perpendicular the water surface, her body vertically oriented parallel the 
inside surface of the drooping leaf blade. Her wings were always fully closed. On each 
occasion, the female positioned the eggs by slowly curling her abdomen in an arch toward the 
leaf surface, resulting in their careful placement directly beneath her abdomen. She took to 
flight immediately an egg was laid, flying up and out, and headed off horzontally to the next 
site. Each time the female settled quickly, with no wing fluttering, except perhaps sporadically 
as part of her normal flight between sites, and wing movement ceased the moment she landed. 
There was no tactile contact with the host before site selection. Her flight was direct between 
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sites, roughly level with the top of the erect grass (lm above water level), but sometimes flew 
lower, at which times it was between the stems. 

Oviposition was rapid; as soon as her abdomen had separated, or perhaps was still in minute 
contact with the egg surface, she took to flight. No crawling prior to egg laying took place and 
eggs were laid on both green leaves and older brown leaves earlier skcltonizcd by a moth larva. 
Eggs were laid singly, and were dull red when freshly laid fading to pinkish, and appeared 
frosted after about 5-7 minutes. Two eggs were recovered, one of which was preserved and the 
other later preserved as a first instar larva for the purpose of a subsequent paper. 

On February 3rd at 1:30 pm (temp 31C and with a clear sky) I again observed a female, indeed, 
a different individual to the one seen two days earlier. This female had a clearly developed pair 
of postmedian dots on the hindwmg beneath, a variable wing pattern which was absent, or 
poorly defined in the previous females. This individual was sighted flying among the upper 
leaves of L. hexandra, and as I approached she settled and laid on this grass. She then flew 
again and landed very close by on the tip of a tall Paspalum urvillei seed head sprouting above 
the L hexandra cluster. It was on this prominent seed head that she subsequently deposited two 
eggs within 2-3mm of each other. During the process her antennae were lowered to the surface 
of the seedhead and one antenna tip appeared to be in contact, or almost so, but I could not 
verify this from my viewpoint except to say that it was within l-2mm of the surface. This 
female had two oviposition sessions which together involved the laying of three eggs before she 
departed and settled one metre away on a fem frond, facing away from sun but in direct 
sunlight. Her wings then were nearly closed but open sufficiently (3-4 mm) to just expose the 
upper central forewing arrangement of white hyaline spots by which 1 confirmed her 
identification. After the oviposition session she rested for a short, untimed, period. 

Unlike the other eggs obtained previously the two laid on the P. urvillei seed head by this 
particular female were creamy brown with no red frosting and matched perfectly the faded 
brown color of the seed head. I was unable to find the first egg laid on the grass to confirm its 
color as I could not recall the exact blade after she had departed the area, and several red /’. 
naso eggs laid earlier by one or more females were sporadically scattered in the l.cersta patch 
making its individual separation difficult if it were that color. A casual look did not reveal any 
other bleached brown eggs. 

My enthusiasm remained unabated and the next day (4/2/93) at 2:00pm yet another female was 
observed, this time already settled on the L hexandra but not ovipositing. She appeared to be 
resting and when disturbed flew only a very short distances to settle again, a behavior which I 
invoked about 4-5 times Resting behaviour generally took place on low dicotyledonous foliage 
facing horizontal in either full or filtered shade usually about lm above ground, but sometimes 
on higher foliage 2m above ground. It is likely that this female had just completed an 
oviposition session. She remained alert, and was not semi-unconscious like the sleeping 
Trapeziles symmomus adult 1 had once observed at this site (see Dunn 1993a). The female seen 
on the previous day (3/2/93) was observed to rest after laying and a similar response also occurs 
in a trapczitinc skipper, Toxidia rietmanni (Dunn 1993b). 


Discussion 

The minute behavioural difference, non-host oviposition site selection, variant hindwing pattern, 
and the remarkably differently colored eggs deposited by the third female arc indeed perplexing, 
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and may raise interesting speculation. The wing pattern above immediately confirmed her as P 
naso, and therefore according to our present understanding there is no question as to her 
species. The presence or absence of the hindwing postmedian spots both above and below is 
variable, and some intermediate individuals with only single spots are also known. The 
hindwing pattern doubtfully has any connection with the egg color, as 1 had previously reared, 
on L hexandra, similar looking examples derived from the normal red-colored eggs. 

Because of the remarkable color difference 1 was keen to rear these two particular eggs to check 
for possible differences in the larvae and pupae, and also to determine whether Paspalum was 
also utilised by this species. Upon hatching one larva was proffered P. urvillei, but this larva, 
for unclear reasons, perhaps host unsuitability, died in first instar, and the other given L. 
hexandra was later found to have drowned in condensation - a regular problem during the hot 
and humid summer months in the subtropics. Unlike the behaviour of many trapezitine skippers 
(sec Dunn 1993a), 1 have not observed P naso to lay on inanimate objects or debris, a logical 
restriction adaptation which probably serves to avoid eggs being inundated by changing water 
levels or being washed away with the debris. It seems likely that the choice of the Paspalum 
head was an oviposition mistake. In support of this it was growing within and was almost 
smothered by the dense thicket of the larval host, and under normal circumstances the larvae 
would have soon located the correct food. 

A reverse crawling behavior prior to hying which occurs in members of at least four genera of 
trapezitine skippers (see Braby 1993), docs not occur in P. naso and indeed may not be a 
behaviour of the subfamily Hcspcriinae. However, a forward 'post-oviposition' crawl occurs in 
skippers which chose to lay more than one egg per site, whether this be the usual or unusual 
practice. A very minor movement of this form occurred in order to space the two irregularly 
placed pale brown eggs, but these eggs were not placed in a row as occurs in some Trapczitinac. 
Familiar examples of skippers which do this, and consequently show a conspicuous post- 
oviposition forward crawl, include Amsynla cynone, which sometimes lays an irregular row of 
eggs on debris (Fisher 1978), and A. tillyardi which usually lays eggs in regular rows 
numbering up to six (Atkins 1975). Undoubtedly many others examples are yet to be 
documented. 

As a final point, there appear to be no recorded instances of Australian skippers which exhibit a 
crawl in a forward direction (rather than reverse) after landing in order to select a suitable site 
for egg laying. Some ambiguity in this respect may shroud the description of Hesperilla 
flavescens given by Atkins & Dunn (1986), and in case this is so or may be inferred in future, I 
will clarify that when the female flavescens 'seeks’ or 'descends' (Atkins & Dunn 1986 cf. Braby 
1993) to the basal sheaths, she does so in flight, not after landing. H. picla has also been 
observed to flutter amongst the lower stems of the host prior to depositing eggs (sec Rainbow 
1907), but despite the preliminary similarity the final oviposition sites selected by the two 
species differed markedly (Rainbow 1907 cf. Atkins & Dunn 1986). 
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It is with regret that we inform members and friends that Mary Lc Souef passed away at 
Rosebud on the 2nd of August 1993. 
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MISTLETOE FOODPLANTS OF BUTTERFLIES IN THE HUNTER VALLEY 
REGION, WITH NOTES ON THEIR PROPAGATION. 

Andrew Atkins 

9 Bathurst Street, Dudley, NSW 2290 

The larvae of thirteen species of butterfly feed on mistletoes in the Newcastle area and 
surrounding districts (Hunter Valley). They are: seven species of Ogyris (Lycaenidac), one 
species of Erysichton (Lycacnidae) and five species of Delias (Pieridac). With the probable 
exception of Delias nysa and Ogyris bamardi, it is doubtful if any of these interesting and 
attractive butterflies arc restricted to any one particular species of mistletoe, however in some 
areas certain species of these parasitic plants are preferred. 

In the Hunter Valley mistletoes differ in distribution, host tree preference, habitat, growth 
habit, longevity and flowering/ffuiting time, thus giving access to a broad range of pollinators 
and fruit eating birds and mammals, the principal seed-eating and propagator of mistletoes is 
the Mistletoe bird (Dicaeum hiruninaceum), found in areas of heavy infestation of this plant. 
Both the bird and its foodplant are found throughout the Australian mainland, but curiously 
not in Tasmania. 


Some Common Mistletoes of the Hunter Valley 

Dendrophlhoe vilellina (F. Muell.) Tieghem. 

A common and showy species on the coast, where it parasitises a wide range of trees and 
shrubs, including introduced plants (eg. Nenum). Rarer inland and above 500m. The 
pendulous, attractive orange and yellow flowers appear in spring, developing into peach-red 
conspicuous fruit in summer. The plant has large leaves but grows generally into only a small 
bushy plant that strikes 'runners' across the bark of its host. It appears to have only as short 
life-span (perhaps 5-8 years) and colonies arc transitory through the bushland. All coastal 
mistletoe-feeding butterflies utilise this species, with perhaps the exception of Delias nysa. 

Muellerina eucalyploides (DC.) Barlow 

A mistletoe scattered in distribution, not uncommon on the central coast, but more common at 
an elevation of 500-1000m. This is a small to medium-large plant with green elliptical leaves 
which often has long conspicuous runners as it clings to the trunk of large Eucalyptus trees. 
Like the previous species, it is also commonly found on introduced shrubs and trees. The small 
greenish-yellow flowers appear in late summer and autumn with the green fruit developing 
slowly during autumn and winter. A foodplant of most coastal and montane Ogyris and Delias 
species, the plant appears to be long lived, especially on large trees. 

Amyema congener (Sicber ex Schultes & J.H. Schultes) Tieghem 

A small, bunched mistletoe with yellowish-green oval leaves. Although it lias a wide range of 
hosts, it is more commonly found on Black Shcoak (Casuarina lillorahs) along the central 
coast, growing on exposed sand and clay soils in mixed woodland and heath. The small 
yellowish-green and red flowers are found mainly in winter, and the dull-orange fruit are found 
in limited numbers in spring. Several plants may be found on the host tree, but it is not long 
lived. This is a common foodplant of Delias nigrina and Ogyris abrola , but also occasionally 
O. genoveva and probably O. ianthis. 
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Amyema cambagei (Blakely) Danscr 

This pendulous and mimetic mistletoe is commonly found around coastal lakes, estuaries and 
inland creeks and river systems where it parasitises Casuarina. The bunches of small yellow 
and green flowers arc found throughout the year, but mainly in summer and winter, the round, 
dull greenish-yellow fruit occurs in numbers, usually in spring and autumn. It is quite long-lived 
and many plants festoon an old host tree. It is an important foodplant of O. amaryllis, but O. 
genoveva and Erysichton palmyra, D. aganippe and D. tugrina are occasionally found with 
this mistletoe. In many areas, other species of mistletoe arc found with A. cambagei, especially 
Lysiana exocarpi, which has scattered red flowers (summer) and large scarlet fruit (autumn). 

Amyema pendulum (Sicbcr ex Sprcngcl) Tieghem 

More frequently seen at an elevation in montane forests along the coast and inland in the Hunter 
Valley. Its habits are similar to the next species, usually found on large Eucalyptus trees, but 
also on Acacia etc. A pendulous greenish plant, it often festoons high branches of its host. It is a 
foodplant of D. harpalyce and probably D. nigrina and O. olane. 

Amyema miquelii (Lchm. ex Miq ) Tieghem 

A distinctive and prominent mistletoe, more frequently found inland along the Dividing Range, 
but uncommon along the central coast. It is found mainly on many species of Eucalyptus, but 
other trees or shrubs (particularly Acacia) arc hosts. The large rusty-coloured bunches of 
foliage arc a well-known feature of the drier hinterlands. The pendulous red flowers attract 
many birds and insects at different times of the year and at different elevations and localities. At 
sea-level it flowers in summer and autumn with ripe yellowish to orange round fruit appearing 
in winter and early spring. This is a common foodplant of most Ogyris and Delias, particularly 
O. oroetes when parasitising Iron Bark. 

Amyema quandang (Lindley) Tieghem 

A distinctive and prominent mistletoe with bunched grey-green lanceolate to elliptic leaves, 
generally occurring inland in the Upper Hunter sandstone regions. Its common host is Acacia. 
The yellowish-green and red flowers appear in the warmer months with the greyish-green fruit 
appearing in late winter and spring. I have found D. nigrina, D. aganippe, O. amaryllis, and O. 
genoveva associated with this mistletoe, but apparently it is the sole foodplant of O. barnardi. 

Other species of mistletoe arc locally common in the Hunter Valley, but appear to be more or 
less limited in appeal as a food source to a variety of Delias and Ogyns. These include Amyema 
gaudichaudii (DC.) Tieghem on Melaleuca growing in swales and swampy flats, Muellerina 
bidwillil (Benth.) Barlow in the Upper Hunter semi-arid woodland on Callitris, Meullerina 
celastroides (Sicbcr ex Schultes) Tieghem on coastal Banksia, and Amylolheca dictyophleba 
(F. MuclI.) Tieghem on rainforest trees in the lower montane areas eg. Barrington Range. 

Notes on the Propagation and Conservation of Mistletoes 

Propagation of mistletoes is really quite easy. You merely squeeze the ripe, soft, pulp-covered 
seed from its casing by pressing the end nearest the stem and placing it on a branch of the host 
shrub or tree. I have successfully propagated most of the species listed above: apparently the 
seeds do not necessarily need the usual digestive processes of the mistlctocbird. In some species 
eg A. miquelii, the cap of the fruit will list off to allow very easy access to the seed. The pulp 
soon dries, permanently adhering the seed to the substrate The pulp of some species eg. A. 
cambagei, A miquelii, is very slippery, and it may be necessary to wait a half an hour for it to 
become sticky before placement: or alternatively you can suck the pulp from the seed 
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before placement (the mistletoe seed pulp is quite palatable , and in many species, deliciously 
sweet!) 

Within four to eight weeks, if viable, the placed seeds (depending on the species) cither sprout 
leaves, and/or produce a suckcred stem that loops over and attaches itself to the host. If all goes 
well, the mistletoe continues to grow to produce flowers in the second year of growth. 

Apparently the viability of the seeds of each species differs, and it might be necessary to place 
many seeds on the host before a successful 'take'. The most successful species seem to be those 
that only produce a relatively small quantity of fruit. Viability, of coarse, also depends on the 
choice of host, and the placement site Those species normally restricted to a few hosts will 
rarely take to exotics or even closely related hosts. It is hard to know whether non-viability is a 
weakness in seed performance or caused by defence mechanisms in the host. Fairly young host 
branched with new bark seem to be the most successful sites. Sometimes young branches die, so 
the seed should be placed close to the trunk so that the young plant can eventually 'mainstream' 
(mistletoes that have runners are not so vulnerable to this eventuality). Seeds can also 
successfully grow on pot plants, providing that the host is not too young. 

A certain amount of caution is needed when propagating mistletoes. Those species that can 
grow on exotics may not be popular with your neighbours if they 'escape' to other gardens! 
However, it is my belief that most mature trees suffer little form mistletoe 'attack' by one or two 
plants unless they arc weakened by some other cause. In the bush, mistletoes normally occur 
scattered through woodlands in small numbers, except in clearings. Attack by birds, mammals, 
insects and other mistletoes keep control of the plants, but heavy infestations may be an artefact 
of congregationing of mammal and bird sccd-catcrs on the perimeters of woodlands. In these 
situations the trees appear to be weakened by heavy mistletoe invasion and may sometimes die. 
Even so, large trees appear to be quite healthy for many years carrying several mistletoe plants, 
they also outlive them by many years Bush fires often clean out the parasites without 
destroying the host. I have found no evidence that the mistletoes in my garden have spread 
further afield. The reason, 1 believe, is that the most successful propagator, the mistlctocbird, is 
shy of suburban living, and tends to be a canopy feeder (I generally place seeds at about 2 
metres above ground level). 

Mistletoes arc a natural part of the bush They play an active role in animal-plant interactions, 
providing nutrition to a large number of mammals, birds and insects. The practice of council 
gardeners to remove these plants whenever detected is, I believe, an over-reaction to a mildly 
potential threat. The birds that mistletoes attract can also be beneficial to the gardener. There is 
obviously much top learn from these interesting and beautiful plants, and many questions 
remain unanswered. How long do they live? What arc their hosts? Why do some species mimic 
their hosts? How do the host trees benefit from their parasites? How important is it to the 
parasite for the host tree to remain alive? What arc the utilisers and propagators of mistletoes? 
Arc any species endangered? In Australia, at least, they are the foodplants of some of the most 
beautiful of endemic butterflies, their presence is of considerable importance and conservation 
value. 


ON THE GRAPEVINE 

Our congratulation go to Ken and Heather Walker who arc the proud parents of Thomas 
Martin Walker, weighing in at 2.990g (6 lb 9.5 oz), bom on Thursday 20 July 1993. 
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RECENT ARTICLES OF INTEREST 


Compiled by Ian Faithfull and Peter Carwardine 

Roy, B.A., 1993. Floral mimicry by a plant pathogen. Nature 362:56-8. The rust fungus 
Puccinia monoica radically transforms its host plant Arabis to an extraordinary extent, causing it 
to produce elevated clusters of infected leaves that mimic true flowers of unrelated plants, such as 
buttercups, in form, colour and nectar production. The pscudoflowcrs attract bees, butterflies and 
flics which fertilise the rust. 

Arachnamania. Sirius (Macquarie Uni.Convocation), Autumn 1983. Profile of Dr.Michael Gray, 
Head of the Division of Invertebrate Zoology and Curator of Spiders at the Australian Museum 
being responsible for more than 100,000 arachnid specimens of 60 families. Gray has identified 26 
species of funnel web in the last ten years, bringing the total to 34 and has a special interest in cave 
spiders. A recent discovery is a species from eaves in N.NSW which is the only web-builder 
within a family of primitive hunting spiders and conclusively demonstrates that hunting spiders 
have evolved from web-builders. Current research interests include the Dcsidae and a biodiversity 
study involving 250 forest sites in N.NSW funded by NSW NPWS. 

Our arid Eden The Age, Good Weekend 17 Oct. 1992, pp 44-7. The proposed Nullarbor Plain 
World Heritage Area and its eaves which "contain ncar-perfcctly preserved animal and insect "(sic) 
"carcases that have been waiting thousands of years for eager palaeontologists to show up"(?l). 
Dr Gray and colour photo of the spider Troglodiplura lowryi "once thought to be extinct". 

Reid, C.A.M., 1992. Revision of the genus Cheiloxena Baly (Colcoptcra: Chrysomelidac: 
Eumolpinae) Memoirs of the Museum of Victoria 53:101-114. Relatively rare beetles confined to 
the uplands of SE Aust. with life histories completely unknown. They "strongly resemble lamiinc 
Ccrambycidac and may be found under undetermined Ccrambycidae in collections". 2 nov.spp., 3 
spp. redcscribcd, phylogeny proposed. 

Kitching, Rogcr,199l. Sweet liaison. Ants can be a blue butterfly's best friend Australian 
Geographic No.20, pp 36-51 Acrodipsas illidgei at Black Mountain A C T. and Rcdland Bay, Q. 
Jalmenus evagoras at Mt.Ncbo, Q. Discovery by Naomi Pierce that larval sugars not the main ant 
altractant but amino acids also released in large quantities. Ogyris genoveva on Darling Downs. 

Entomophagy. A meal of cooked insects offers food for thought. Scientific American August 
1992, p.l 1. The New York Entomological Society celebrated its centenary in May 1992 with a 
banquet The menu included chocolate cnckct torte, mealworm ganoush and wax worm fritters 
with plum sauce and Professor Emeritus Gene DeFoliart of U.Wisconsin, Editor of Pood Insects 
Newsletter delivered an after dinner address on the merits of entomophagy. 

Hawkeswood, T.J., 1992. Review of the biology and host plants of the Australian longicorn 
beetle Scolecobrotus westwoodi Hope (Coleoptera: Ccrambycidae). Giornale Italiano di 
Entomologia 6:53-58. Photo of adult. 

Hawkeswood, T.J., 1991. Review of the biology and host plants of the Australian jewel beetle 
Neocuris gracilis Macleay (Coleoptera: Buprestidae). G.it.Ent. 5:239-242. Adult nectar plants, 
insufficient evidence for Actinotus larval host. Photos of larva and pupa. 

Braby, M.F., Crosby, D.F. & Vaughan, P.J., 1992. Distribution and range reduction in Victoria 
of the Eltham Copper Butterfly Paraluda pyrodiscus lucida Crosby. Victorian Naturalist 
109:154-161. Review of historical and current range, habitat loss blamed for decline. The 
subspecies probably part of a cline with other subspecies. 

Thanks to Dave King and Trevor Hawkeswood for contributing material featured in this column. 
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